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SAILOZ MOOKHERJEA 


Sailoz Mookherjea is a painter who spans the transition from 
the past to the present. His work seen against the art environ- 
ment that dominated the Indian scene before Independence and 
the modern phases of art that arose after it, defines his role. 
He was a bridge, a connecting link and a mediator, his art 
partakes of and unites the old and the new. 


Sailoz had many characteristics associated with the Bengal 
School and nineteenth century romanticism. His paintings have 
firstly, a clear subject matter, generally the kind of subject 
which was considered ‘“‘artistic’’; women at leisure, pastoral 
idylls, landscapes with ruins and so on. But if he chose his 
scenes from reality these were imbued with a new poetry, 
though based on elements of the real world his pictures were 
in essence visionary. His women are all heroines of whose frail 
beauty we catch a fleeting glimpse, his landscapes are suffused 
with the nostalgia of things remembered that are no more. 
Sailoz also evolved a form of expression suitable to these 
themes which emphasised the romantic view of life and the 
lyrical nature of his art. His style is original and does not re- 
semble that of earlier painters but is connected to theirs by his 
aim which was to create a poetic beauty. The same intention is 
seen for instance in the work of Abanindranath Tagore or so late 
a painter as Amrita Sher-Gil. On the other hand, Sailoz is 


very modern. His contemporaneity is seen especially in a free 
and spontaneous handling of his media. He questions older 
conventions and his painterly, pseudo-careless treatment is 
typical. Here figures are not figures but patches of pigment; 
garments, hair, trees, are liberated colour. His thin brush 
sweeps across spaces and whips up shapes with an art nou- 
veau exuberance. He prefers suggestion to statement and his 
details are only the right amount of decoration. This attitude 
towards paint and brush is very modern. it is uninhibited and 
enthusiastic, restless and momentary. 

The style of Sailoz Mookherjea is a natural reflection of the 
artist's personality. Sailoz was a small active man, full of curio- 
sity and a keen sense of observation. He went through life with 
a slightly bohemian air enjoying it to the full—perhaps sensing 
too that life was too brief for perfection. (In the nineteenth cen- 
tury we see the artist's personality becoming of major import- 
ance. Not only was he not anonymous, he was a figure with 
a special aura. As a result of industrialisation there was the 
tendency to isolate the fine arts from crafts as a superior func- 
tion and for the artist to consider himself the spokesman of his 
age.) Sailoz had a large circle of friends and was able to find 
delight in all of them. He was an extremely well informed man, 
a remarkable conversationalist and a guest whom it was a 
delight to entertain. His courtesy and charm, curiosity and 
richly descriptive talk made him a delightful companion both at 
work and at home. 

Sailoz studied art carefully and never lost the opportunity to 
learn from ancient works. His enquiry into folk art, his visit to 
Europe and the European galleries were experiences which 
were a strong inspiration. He did not work hard and long but 
rather intensely. His art took the form of small lyrical gems that 
had been created spontaneously rather than laboriously con- 
trived. The result of impetuousness and improvisation was that 
his output was uneven. 

Sailoz looked at life and commented on it with characteristic 
fervour and exaggeration. It was an inevitable necessity for 


him to garnish the truth and discover beauty; and this poetisa- 
tion of the concrete is seen in his painting where ‘everything 
was less present than represented, more, everything was less 
represented than recalled’. For while his art is evanescent and 
unreal it proclaims the transcience and vanity of all things other 
than the observer's mind. From the stream of time the artist 
rescues these cameos, one cannot help sighing at their frailty, 
they are tinged with vague melancholy like the Urdu gazal. 

Sailoz’s main medium was oil painting. It is useful, however, 
to begin with a survey of his drawings. The drawings and 
sketches are of several kinds. Firstly there are the studies of 
folk art which he made for an album, these are in colour and 
finished with black lines. The motifs and his interpretation of 
them show that he was not so much interested in form as in 
flat coloured shapes. His brush lines do not repeat the originals 
but prefer to be vivacious and decorative. 

Of another kind are the India ink sketches he made of local 
scenes for the Sunday papers in Delhi. The treatment here is 
very lively and calligraphic and creates an all over pattern. He 
uses a medium brush which freely delineates figures and sur- 
roundings. He does not dwell on a motif, rather the environ- 
ment itself is his subject. In these drawings the emphasis is on 
capturing the mood and atmosphere of a locality and this is 
achieved with the immediacy and freshness of on-the-spot 
observation. 

Another kind of sketch Sailoz practised is tonal. Here he 
uses even so sharp an instrument as a pencil to build up areas 
of varying dark and light tone in which further areas of black- 
ness or whiteness appear. This is a very painterly optic type 
of drawing, here objects are indistinct and connected and inter- 
related by tone which functions almost like colour. In very late 
sketches Sailoz gets practically the same effect in reverse by 
painting on a board, then scoring and scribbling on its surface. 
In a different medium are those done in coloured inks with a 
blunt ‘pen’, resulting in drawings and doodles of a lively and 
variegated texture. All of these methods call attention to the 


surface of the drawing, the 
line work is distributed to 
form areas of varying den- 
sity creating a colouristic all 
over tonal pattern. 

Sailoz is one of the first 
Indian painters to use oil 
colour with understanding, 
confidence and even vir- 
tuosity. His colour is gene- 
rally very thin, lucid and 
luminous, his mastery of the 
medium is seen especially 
in his refined handling of 
transparent hues where the 
white of the canvas or 
of other colours” shines 
through. His colour juxtapo- 
sitions are adventurous and 
sophisticated, each bit 
always alive and resonant yet mingling with others in a 
new harmony. Sailoz’s oil compositions are his main work. 
He painted landscapes, figure subjects and occasionally por- 
traits and still lifes. In his treatment of landscape he creates 
spaces organically by the movement of colour rather than by 
any clearly indicated recession. The trees evoke a fairy-tale 
atmosphere and provide the setting for some poetic event 
Often the whole composition surges with rhythm, now delicate 
and grave, now tumultuous and free. His arrangements are 


usually asymmetric and daringly balanced. See for instance 
Buffaloes or Bathing Day. 





Figures in his compositions are most often not large but 
participate in a ‘scene’ with architecture and landscape. In his 
treatment of figures he does not dweli on their corporeality 
There is no modelling, the brush drawing is flowing and makes 
coloured silhouettes rather than builds form. This surface is 


finished with decoration or with sharp white and black lines. 
He is keen to establish his theme through mood and colour, 
through atmosphere and allusion and not through a mere enu- 
meration of lifelike facts. For example in such a picture as 
Windy Day, the composition is a mere strip parallel to the pic- 
ture’s edge. On a road proceeds a woman her veil blowing in 
the wind and a child, nude, almost like a hieroglyph. Beyond is 
a pale expanse of water in the sun, its irregular contours create 
a splurge of movement, to the left is a water buffalo and fur- 
ther beyond the light green mustard fields lean to the horizon. 
A few wind tossed trees add to the feeling of a cool crisp 
morning when the whole earth is swept by a spring breeze. 
The painting is a fleeting momentary vision, it thrills us by its 
lack of calculation, by its colour which is clear and cool and by 
its lyricism and spontaneity. In such a work the artist refers 
not to what he has seen but to the recesses of his intuitive 
being, the painting is born like an outburst of song, and has no 
raison d’etre other than its own beauty. 

Sailoz Mookherjea, one might say, has a certain art nouveau 
aim, his art is for art's sake. This attitude is seen both in his 
choice of subject, the subject matter here is an aspect of style, 
and in his presentation of it. Rajasthani women are here be- 
cause they are exotic and picturesque so also saracenic archi- 
tecture combines visual motifs with romantic historical asso- 
ciations. The trees of his paintings cannot be identified too 
closely, they are sheer decoration. While Sailoz’s very strength 
lay in his lyricism, his lyricism itself leaned a little on associa- 
tions and allusions. Only in a few of his last works does he 
give up the subject matter as a point of departure. In his best 
works however the artist goes beyond anything the theme alone 
could suggest. He reaches a purely abstract beauty where 
colour and movement, tension and texture, line and space exist 
by themselves. The fine qualities of his art are seen in Washing 
Day, Shahnai, Lonely Pines, Summer and similar works. 

Sailoz Mookherjea’s early works already show certain charac- 
teristic mannerisms though the style comes to fruition only in 


the late 1940s and 50s. His abandonment of descriptive draw- 
ing in favour of distortion, a rapid brush stroke and the domi- 
nance of colour is evident even in early works. Sailoz was an 
admirer of modern French art. Indeed a certain awareness of 
tradition and history is perhaps characteristic of the modern 
painter. He knows the past but is not confined by it, on the 
contrary, he is free to choose his own path. Sailoz examined 
the work of the great masters, whether Indian or foreign, with 
care and some paintings show traces of this admiration. A few 
writers have pointed out the influence of Matisse on his work; 
while no specific derivations come to mind one may agree that 
Matisse’s style and colour confimed those aspects of decora- 
tive treatment which Sailoz himself was interested in. Occasion- 
ally one also finds traces of a commercial practice in his use of 
white lines to separate or define form. Again some composi- 
tions and figures echo elements of Rajasthani art. Sailoz was 
the first to admit his respect of earlier art. He was able to use 
whatever he borrowed in a personal way and this is a capacity 
natural to a good painter. His stlye had a certain ease and 
casual grace, but this simplicity was the result of profound 
feeling and study. 

Sailoz’s ouvre may be divided into three major periods. The 
earliest paintings are comparatively simple and open, clearly 
stated and have a plain motif. Among these should be mention- 
ed a few works done in Europe such as the portrait of the 
Dutch Girl and Lane in Italy (not reproduced) both dated in 
1937. The beginning of his Delhi period is also characterised by 
this austerity, Last on the Field and Buffaloes are fairly typi- 
cal. The composition is singularly uncomplex; the subject often 
a landscape with figures or animals; the point of interest is in 
the foreground and the landscape tilts sharply to the horizon. 
The figures are almost in silhouette and their dark shapes are 
clear cut compared to later more complex forms. The colours 
are restricted to only a few tones with sharp contrasts. 

The art nouveau qualities of Sailoz's drawing are seen very 
clearly here, for there is no elaboration or subsidiary rhythm. 


Vi 


We notice his use of curving lines and forms and how they 
become part of expression and movement especially in such 
paintings as Buffaloes and Bathing Day. 

Sailoz’'s second period (1949-59) includes the mature phase 
of his art and the paintings of this decade represent the con- 
solidation of the style. His work is much more confident and 
loose, spontaneous and lyrical. The paintings are full of light 
and air and movement. We see his full unrestricted palette and 
the freedom and zest with which the artist plays with his 
colours. Sailoz was a great colourist. These qualities are more 
evident in the landscape compositions like Washing Day but 
are also seen in figure paintings with no background like 
Village Family. Though the paintings in general are small they 
are full of verve and energy. 

In his last years Sailoz developed a more extreme style using 
and accentuating rapidity of manner, and uninhibited brush 
work. The subject matter is virtually abandoned and the colours 
intermingle without bounda- 
ries, there is extensive 
scribbling on the surface of 
the picture with the blunt 
end of the brush. These re- 
sult in a kind of ‘‘action 
painting’ where the frenzy 
of the artist is recorded as 
surface texture, we see the 
increasing importance of 
the artistic process. His 
fine colour sense never de- 
serted him and the pictures 
now assumed a new com- 
plexity. There was no theme 
or the theme is subordinate 
to a rich, variegated, lush, 
freely etched surface; good 
examples of this type are 





Forest and Stupas on the Way to Tibet. Sailoz’s death was 
untimely, for he was only 53 and perhaps on the threshold of 
a new phase. His paintings though not many in number are 
important as harbingers of the new attitude towards painting 
and the “art about art’ of the mid-twentieth century. 

Sailoz taught art for a number of years in Delhi. To aspiring 
young artists he was ever kind and regaled his classes with 
stories and anecdotes. His students loved him unreservedly for 
to them he was all an artist should be; perhaps he seemed 
closer to them because of his unconcealed weaknesses. His 
teaching was inspiring because of his enthusiasm for art, his 
rich personality and many sided experience. 

Sailoz Mookherjea left an indelible image on the memory of 
all who met him. His life was lonely and haphazard (he never 
married) but he retained an immense optimism which perhaps 
was a kind of protection. As an artist his taste was eclectic, 
his judgment sure and his ideas extremely liberal. By his life 
he showed what the ideal artist's life should be, immersed in 
the world and yet a witness of it, concerned with life only as 
the source of art. 

Sailoz has to be considered one of the major figures in 
modern Indian art. In the 1940's he did indeed enjoy a reputa- 
tion and popularity few Indian artists have since been able to 
rival. Today his work may seem to belong more to the past but 
as we have seen he had the capacity for renewal and adven- 
ture and was a painter leading to the present. Sailoz was proud 
to be an artist. There is a cold impersonality and ambiguity in 
modern art from which his work was free. His painting was 
vibrant and positive, clearly a result of his convictions and tem- 
perament; he rejected disappointment and difficulties. He was 


a man with the soul of a pilgrim, the hand of the artist, the eye 
of a poet. 


Jaya Appasamy 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Sailoz Mookherjea was born in Calcutta in 1907. He spent his boyhood 
in Burdwan and studied there and in Calcutta. He joined the School of 
Art, Calcutta in 1928. After receiving his Diploma in Art he worked for 
some years with the Imperial Tobacco Company as their Art Director. 
Sailoz held his first one-man show in Calcutta in 1937. He was asso- 
ciated with some of the fine exhibitions of art arranged in Calcutta 
during the war years. Sailoz visited Europe in 1937-38 and toured France, 
England, |taly and Holland studying exhibitions and galleries. This trip 
abroad stirred and inspired him greatly. He has also visited Egypt, Sik- 
kim and Tibet. He held a one-man show of his paintings in Calcutta at 
the Boy Scout Headquarters in 1939. And at 1, Chowringee Terrace in 
1941 and 1943. Sailoz moved to Delhi in 1945. His first solo exhibition 
in Delhi was held in the New Delhi Town Hall in 1945. He also partici- 
pated in numerous collective exhibitions winning several awards and 
prizes. A retrospective exhibition of his work was held in Delhi in 
1950. Two of Sailoz's paintings were displayed at the SALON DE MAI, 
a Paris exhibition in 1951. His paintings were exhibited frequently till 
1960. 


Sailoz started teaching art at the Sarada Ukil School of Art, New Delhi. 
He later joined the staff of the Art Department, Delhi Poly-technic where 
he continued to work until his death. During his later years he was 
amongst the most well known and well loved Delhi painters. He was 
a member of the Judging Committee of the National Exhibition of Art 
1958 


Sailoz’s works are in numerous public and private collections including 
the National Gallery of Modern Art, The All India Fine Arts and Crafts 
Society, and the Academy of Fine Arts, Calcutta. He passed away on 
October 5th, 1960. 


Three Exhibitions of his work have been held posthumously. A memo- 
rial exhibition arranged at the Fine Arts Department, Delhi Poly-technic 
was held on his birthday November 2nd, 1960. Another exhibition was 
arranged at the Academy of Fine Arts, Calcutta_in 1961 and one at the 
Kunika Art Centre, New Delhi in 1962 
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Title 


Brown Belle 
Washing Day 
Last in the Field 
Dutch Girl 

Return 

Buffaloes 
Riverside 

Bathers 

Windy Day 

Roza Amir Khusro 
Leisure 

Our People 
Stream 

At the Well 
Village Family 
Landscape 

Boats 

By the Jama Masjid 
Blue Pool 

Rivoli Taxi Stand 
River 

Forest 


Vendor 


Year 


1948 
1949 


1937 
1948 
1948 


1949 
1950 

Ink 
1950 
1949 
1950 
1949 
1956 
1959 
1950 
1949 
1950 
1949 
1960 
1960 
1956 


Blocks for plates No. 4 and 
New Delhi. 


All the paintings are in oil. 
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